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Introduction 

Stories  and  Storytelling — Long  Ago  and  Today 

by  Susan  L.  Adams* 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  there  were  people,  very  special 
people,  who  could  tell  stories — long 
stories  and  short  stories,  sad  stories  and  funny 
stories,  stories  they  could  chant  and  stories 
they  could  dance.  They  were  storytellers, 
bards,  and  shamans.  All  around  the  world,  in 
cities,  towns,  and  tribal  villages,  these 
storytellers 
memorized 
hundreds, 
or  even 
thousands, 
of  stories, 
myths, 
songs,  and 
poems. 

Then  they 
could  tell 
just  the 
right  story 
to  just  the 
right 

audience  at 
just  the  right  time.  Sometimes  they  told  these 
stories  to  teach  a  lesson  about  life,  sometimes 
to  bring  courage  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners 
or  to  bring  tears  to  their  eyes,  and  sometimes 
just  to  make  everyone  laugh.  What  a  great 
way  to  spend  an  evening  around  the  fire — 
listening  to  stories! 

Storytelling  is  defined  in  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  Children's  Literature  as  "the  oral 
telling  of  stories  to  groups  of  children  in 

*Susan  L.  Adams  works  as  a  youth  services  supervisor  with  the  Wake  County  Public 
Libraries  and  served  as  the  conceptual  editor  for  this  THJH  issue. 


libraries  and  other  institutions."  But  it  is,  and 
has  been,  so  much  more  than  that  throughout 
history!  Telling  a  story  is  very  different  from 
reading  a  story. 

The  storyteller  looks  out  at  the  audience  and 
makes  eye  contact,  and  then  the  storytelling 
becomes  interactive,  which  means  that  the 
storyteller  pays  attention  to  the  listeners' 


responses  to  the  story  and  then  makes  changes 
to  the  story  to  make  it  better  for  the 
audience — maybe  telling  it  faster  or  funnier  or 
with  more  feeling.  However,  the  reader  of  a 
story  sees  only  the  printed  page,  with  no 
interaction.  There  is  great  joy  and  excitement 
in  sharing  a  carefully  chosen  story  with  an 
audience. 

The  oldest  story  known  in  any  language  is 
the  epic  poem  from  ancient  Sumeria  (now 
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A  scene  from  a  recent  storytelling  festival.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 


Iraq)  about  Gilgamesh,  a  king  who  was  two- 
thirds  god  and  one-third  mortal.  An  epic 
poem  is  a  very  long  poem  that  tells  the  story 
of  a  hero  or  of  a  country.  The  Gilgamesh  story 
overflows  with  heroes,  monsters,  deadly 
enemies,  and  devoted  friends.  The  story  may 
possibly  have  roots  going  back  as  far  as  3000 
B.C. 

Then,  there  was  the  blind  Greek  poet 
Homer,  believed  to  have  written  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey ,  perhaps  around  1500  B.C.  The 
recent  movie  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  is 
loosely  based  upon  Homer's  Odyssey,  which 
shows  that  there  is  still  life  in  the  very  oldest 
stories. 

And,  of  course,  you  have 
heard  of  Aesop  and 
his  fables.  Some 
people  think 
that  Aesop 
may  have 
been  a 
slave  in 
Greece 
who  lived 
sometime 
in  the  sixth 
century 
B.C.  You 
know  some  of 
the  stories. 

There's  one  about  the 
little  mouse  that  helps  free 
the  lion  that  has  been  trapped  by 
some  hunters.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that 
even  the  small  and  the  weak  can  do  powerful 
things.  Or,  there's  the  one  about  "the  boy  who 
cried  wolf"  when  the  wolf  wasn't  really  there 
and  scared  his  parents  one  time  too  many 
with  his  lies.  Then,  when  the  adults  stopped 


believing  his  wild  stories  and  cries,  the  real 
wolf  with  real  teeth  ate  the  boy  for  dinner! 

And  the  moral  is  what? 

The  Mahabharata  is  the  greatest  epic  of  India 
and  a  primary  source  for  Hindu  mythology. 
Written  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Mahabharata  is  the  longest  literary  work  in  the 
world.  When  published  recently  in  India,  it 
was  five  thousand  pages  long.  Imagine  being 
the  storyteller  who  memorized  and  told  all  of 
those  stories! 

Then,  there  is  Beowulf,  the  oldest  surviving 
epic  poem  written  in  English,  probably  written 
around  the  year  A.D.  700.  Beowulf  is  regarded 
as  a  great  masterpiece  of  Anglo- 

Saxon  literature.  The  story 
is  full  of  bloody  and 
heroic  battles 
fought  against 
the  forces  of 
evil,  with 
many 
examples 
of  honor 
and 
virtue, 
strength 
and 

bravery,  and 
courage  and 
cowardice. 
Wouldn't  you  agree 
that  it  is  the  very  same  kind 
of  story  that  is  so  popular  in  movies 
and  in  video  games  today? 

In  more  recent  history  (only  about  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  years  ago),  there 
have  been  some  stories  that  are  so  "tellable" 
that  they  are  found  in  the  literature  of  many 
different  cultures.  The  story  of  Cinderella  is 
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one  of  these  tellable  tales.  There  are  more  than 
seven  hundred  different  ways  that  the 
Cinderella  story  is  told  around  the  world. 
Although  the  character  may  not  be  called 
Cinderella  in  most  of  the  tales,  she  is  usually 
featured  as  a  heroine  who  is  treated 
unfairly  by  a  stepmother  and 
stepsisters,  receives  magic  help  from  a 
fairy  godmother  or  another  friendly  spirit,  and 
ends  up  marrying  a  prince. 

Now,  let's  bring  this  history  of  stories  and 
storytelling  up  to  today's  creative  style.  One  of 
the  stories  that  I  love  to  tell  is  also  based  upon 
the  Cinderella  story.  It  is  just  a  little  different 
to  listen  to  because  it  is  a  "spoonerism"  tale — 
one  in  which  the  letters  of  some  words  are 
switched  around  as  the  story  is  told.  So  here  is 
a  short  version  of  my  kind  of  Cinderella  story: 


Rindercella  (Cinderella) 
was  a  geautiful  birl 
(beautifid  girl)  who 
lived  with  her  mugly 
other  (ugly  mother) 
and  her  two  sad 
bisters  (bad  sisters), 
who  tell  her  that  she 
can't  go  to  the 
pransome  hince's 
(handsome  prince's) 
party.  But  then  her 
gairy  modfother 
(fairy  godmother) 
waves  her  wagic 
mand  (magic  wand) 
and  sends  Rindercella 
to  the  dancy  fare 
squance  (fancy 
square  dance)  in  a  cig 
boach  (big  coach) 


with  hix  white  sorses  (six 
white  horses).  She  meets  the 
pransome  hince,  and  they 
lall  infove  (fall  in 
love).  But  then,  when  the  clock 
mikes  stridnight 
(strikes  midnight),  she 
runs  away  and  slops  her  dripper 
(drops  her  slipper).  The  very 
next  day,  the  pransome  hince 
searches  for  the  geautiful  birl  who 
slopped  her  dripper,  and  when  he 
finally  finds  Rindercella,  the  dripper  fits — it  is 
exactly  the  sight  rize  (right  size).  And  mo  they 
were  sarried  (so  they  were  married)  and  lived 
appily  ever  hafter  (happily  ever  after)! 

I've  come  to  the  end  of  this  brief  history  of 
stories  and  storytelling.  I  hope  I  have  given 
you  a  little  understanding  of  how 
important  storytelling  has  been 
around  the  world,  both  long  ago 
and  today.  And  now,  read  on  for 
some  more  stories. 
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A  Story  about  St ory 

by  Donna  Washington* 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 

stories.  Some  stories  tell  your  friends 
and  family  what  you  did  over  the 
course  of  your  day.  Other  stories  are  spooky. 
Some  tales  teach  us  how  to  do  things. 

Some  help  us  to  remember 
important  people  and  events 
from  the  past.  Other  stories 
help  us  to  say  good-bye. 

Some  stories  are 
therapeutic  and  can  help 
us  heal.  Tales  can  even 
help  us  to  remember 
who  we  are. 

Storytelling  is  an  old 
art  form.  It  makes  up 
the  backbone  for  many 
things  we  do.  Without  it, 
we  would  have  no  books, 
no  theater,  and  no 
television.  We  wouldn't  even 
have  computer  games.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  list  all  the 
different  ways  we  use  stories,  so 
I'm  going  to  name  only  a  few. 

Most  people  have  at  least  one 
experience  with  telling  stories  around  a 
campfire.  Of  course,  most  people  tell  these 
same  stories  at  slumber  parties  or  when 


they're  out  late  on  foggy  nights.  Stories 
around  the  campfire  tend  to  be  spooky  tales  of 
strange  things.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the 
story  of  the  hook-handed  man.  The  story  goes 
like  this: 

Once,  a  young  couple  went  out 
camping  in  the  woods.  It  was 
very  cold.  The  two  of  them 
sat  in  the  car.  On  the 
radio,  they  heard  that 
there  was  an  escaped 
convict  in  the  woods.  He 
had  a  hooked  hand.  The 
two  of  them  just  laughed 
at  the  news.  Then,  they 
heard  something  in  their 
camp.  The  young  man  got 
out  of  the  car  to 
investigate.  The  girl  was 
worried  that  it  might  be  the 
hook-handed  man.  The  young 
man  just  shrugged  it  off.  He  went 
out  into  the  night.  The  girl  heard 
him  scream,  and  then  he  ran  back 
to  the  car.  He  jumped  in  and 
slammed  the  door.  His  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
He  tore  out  of  the  campground  and  sped  all  the 
way  home.  He  said  not  a  word  the  entire  way. 


Donna  Washington  relates  a  tale  to  an 
engrossed  audience.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 
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*Donna  Washington  is  a  professional  storyteller  and  author  who  resides  in  Durham. 


When  they  finally  got  home,  they  sat  in  the 
driveway  shaking.  Finally,  they  opened  the  doors. 
They  heard  a  strange  clank.  The  young  man  looked 
down  and  discovered  a  bloody  hook  on  the  ground. 
It  had  been  caught  in  the  driver' s-side  door.  They 
never  found  the  hook-handed  man.  Some  say  he's 
still  out  there,  waiting. 

Stories  aren't  just  for  creeping  out  people 
on  a  moonless  night.  Some  tales  were  told  to 
help  people  deal  with  a  world  they  couldn't 
understand.  Imagine  what  life  would  be  like  if 
we  didn't  know  why  night  fell.  If  we  didn't 
know  why  night  came,  how  could  we  be  sure 
the  sun  was  going 
to  rise  in  the 
morning?  What  if 
we  didn't  know 
what  made  people 
sick,  or  what 
made  them  well? 

What  if  we  didn't 
know  why 
lightning  struck  or 
rain  fell?  The 
ancient  world  was 
one  full  of 
superstition  and 
fear.  People  made 
up  stories  to  help 

them  deal  with  the  things  they  couldn't 
explain.  This  made  them  feel  as  if  they  had 
some  control  of  their  surroundings.  These 


stories  are  called  origin  tales.  They  try  to 
explain  why  the  world  looks  and  acts  the  way 
it  does.  For  example,  consider  this  African 
story  called  "Why  the  Buzzard  Is  Bald": 

Arap  Sang  was  part  god  and  part  man.  One  day 
he  had  to  cross  a  great  stretch  of  desert.  Arap  Sang 
was  bald  as  an  egg,  and  the  sun  beat  down  on  his 
head  mercilessly.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  buzzard. 
In  those  days,  buzzards  had  a  thick  crop  of  feathers 
that  grew  out  of  the  top  of  their  heads.  Arap  Sang 
called  to  the  buzzard,  "Brother  Buzzard,  the  sun  is 
strong,  and  my  head  feels  great  heat.  Will  you 
shelter  me  while  I  walk  to  the  nearest  trees?" 


The  buzzard  just  laughed.  "What  should  I  care 
about  you,  old  bald  head?"  Then  the  bird  made  an 
insulting  noise  and  flapped  away. 


A  group  of  buzzards. 
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Arap  Sang  was  furious.  "Insult  me?  See  how 
you  fare  with  a  bald  pate!" 

Later,  the  buzzard  joined  a  friend  of  his  by  a 
carcass.  He  looked  at  his  friend, 
and  he  began  to  laugh. 

"What's  so  funny?"  his  friend 
demanded. 

"You  are  as  bald  as  an  egg!" 
laughed  the  buzzard. 

"Well,"  his  friend  replied,  "so 
are  you!"  And  it  was  true.  From 
that  day  to  this,  all  buzzards  have 
been  bald. 

In  the  past,  some  tale-tellers 
used  stories  to  entertain 
royalty.  Bards  were  storytellers 
who  created  epics.  Their  stories 
were  spoken  and  sung  and 
lasted  for  hours.  Bards  made  stories  about 
kings  and  giants.  They  sang  about  glorious 
battles  and  faithful  squires  who  died  bravely 
at  their  masters'  sides.  Sometimes  their  songs 
were  intended  to  make  fun  of  others  or  to 
taunt  the  king's  enemies.  Today,  bards  aren't 
at  many  kings'  courts,  because  there  aren't 
that  many  kings. 

Some  storytellers  use  their  gifts  to  pass  on 
the  stories  and  traditions  of  their  cultures. 
African  griots,  American  Indian  shamans, 
cowboy  poets,  drum  makers  of  many 
traditions,  and  old-world  artisans  all  use 


stories.  They  remind  people  of  today  about  the 
people  and  things  in  our  past  that  we  should 
never  forget. 


Just  in  case  you  don't  think  storytelling 
touches  your  life,  consider  what  you  do  every 
time  you  share  the  events  of  your  day.  When 
you  do  that,  you  are  telling  your  own  story. 
You  are  preserving  your  own  history.  You  are 
passing  on  information  using  the  oldest  form 
of  art  known  to  humankind. 

"In  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  My  tale  is 
done,  but  there'll  be  another." 
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North  Carolina  Stories  and  Storytellers 

by  Ron  Jones* 


Storytelling  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  history 
and  people  of  our  state.  The  Jack  tales 
and  Grandfather  tales  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains 
are  recounted  versions  of 
folktales  and  fairy  tales 
that  the  early  settlers 
brought  from  Europe. 

Pirate  stories,  tales  of 
shipwrecks,  and  mysteries 
of  the  sea  paint  a  vivid, 
and  sometimes  hostile, 
picture  of  life  along  the 
coast  of  early  North 
Carolina.  African 
Americans  kept  alive  the 
trickster  stories  and 
folktales  of  their  homeland 
through  Brer  Rabbit  and 
the  Anansi  tales.  And  the  Keepers  of  the  Flame 
passed  on  the  American  Indian  myths  and 
legends  of  the  Cherokee  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Carolinas. 


Ron  Jones  entertains  an  audience.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public 
Libraries. 


People  have  used  storytelling  to  teach,  to 
inspire,  and  to  entertain  children,  as  well  as 
adults.  In  the  early  years  of  our  state's  history. 


individuals  had  no  television  or  radio,  no 
videos,  DVDs,  or  CDs.  Children  could  not 
search  the  Web  to  find  news  of  the  day  or 
stories  about  local  citizens.  Instead,  people  told 
stories  as  they  worked,  and  families  gathered 
around  their  fires  to  listen  to  stories. 
Storytelling  was  an  oral  tradition,  meaning 
the  stories  were  not  written  down  but  told 
again  and  again,  and  often  changed  with  each 
telling.  It  wasn't  until  the  late  1800s  that 
people  called  folklorists  began  to  collect  and 
write  down  the  stories  told  by  people  across 
the  state.  It  is  through  these  folktales,  stories, 
and  legends  that  have  been  passed  down  that 


A  scene  from  a  storytelling  festival.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 


*Ron  /ones,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  has  been  a  professional  storyteller,  for  tzuenty  years.  He  founded  and 
coordinated  the  Wake  County  Storytelling  Festival  for  fourteen  years.  Jones  serves  as  the  North  Carolina  liaison 
for  the  National  Storytelling  Network  and  a  founding  board  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Storytelling  Guild. 
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Chase's  most  popular  collections  of  these 
stories  are  the  Grandfather  Tales  and  The  Jack 
Tales. 

Schools  and  libraries  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  keeping  storytelling  alive.  As 
television,  radio,  and  movies  became 
popular  forms  of  entertainment  and 
information,  teachers  and  librarians 
continued  to  use  storytelling  to  teach,  to 
spark  children's  imaginations,  and  to 
introduce  youth  to  the  world  of  books 
and  reading. 

To  a  great  degree,  the  storytelling 
revival  of  the  1970s  resulted  from 
teachers'  and  librarians'  interest  in  and 
use  of  storytelling.  In  October  1973, 
Jimmy  Neil  Smith,  a  high  school  teacher 
from  Tennessee,  gathered  a  small  group 
of  storytellers  in  Jonesborough, 
Tennessee,  to  hold  the  first  National 
Storytelling  Festival.  The  event  continues 
today.  Many  of  the  storytellers 
participating  in  the  national  festivals 
during  the  early  years  came  from  North 
Carolina.  They  have  gone  on  to  become 
some  of  the  most  recognized  names  in 
the  world  of  storytelling.  Ray  Hicks,  from 
Beech  Mountain,  Jackie  Torrence,  from 
Salisbury,  and  Donald  Davis,  of  Ocracoke, 
have  risen  to  international  fame  as  storytelling 
treasures  not  just  of  North  Carolina  but  of  the 
United  States. 

Ray  Hicks  has  lived  for  more  than  eighty 
years  on  Beech  Mountain,  near  Banner  Elk,  in 
the  house  built  by  his  grandfather.  He  is 
described  by  many  as  the  King  of  Storytellers 


Ray  Hicks  spins  a  tale.  Image  courtesy  of  Dianne  Hackworth. 

most  important  folklorists  who  collected 
stories  was  Richard  Chase.  In  the  early  1930s, 
Mr.  Chase  spent  a  lot  of  time  interviewing  and 
listening  to  people  in  the  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  For  generations,  these  families  had 
been  handing  down  the  stories  and  songs  their 
ancestors  had  brought  with  them  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  Two  of  Mr. 


we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  language,  the 
people,  and  the  events  of  our  state's  past. 

Many  people  have  been  responsible  for 
collecting  and  writing  down  the  early  stories. 
In  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  best-known  and 
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Jackie  Torrence.  Image  courtesy  of  Milbre  Burch. 

and  has  received  national  awards  and  honors. 
Ray  has  traveled  throughout  the  South  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  storytelling  festivals 
telling  his  family's  versions  of  the  Jack  tales  in 
a  strong  Appalachian  dialect.  In  2000  the 
first  collection  of  The  Jack  Tales  by 
Ray  Hicks  (as  told  to  Lynn  Salsi)  was 
published. 

Jackie  Torrence,  the  Story  Lady,  is 
one  of  America's  most  beloved 
storytellers.  She  has  told  stories  in  all 
fifty  states  and  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1998  Steven  Spielberg's 
DreamWorks  studio  flew  her  to 
California  to  tell  stories.  Jackie  grew 
up  in  Salisbury  and  lived  for  a  while 
with  her  grandparents.  They  told  and 
taught  her  a  lot  of  stories.  While 
working  at  the  public  library  in  Salisbury,  she 
began  to  tell  the  Brer  Rabbit  stories  her 
grandfather  had  told  her  and  discovered  her 
true  talent  and  love  for  storytelling. 

Donald  Davis  is  known  not  only  as  a  master 
storyteller  but  also  as  a  master  teacher  of 


storytellers.  He  was  born  in  Haywood  County 
in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  in  a 
world  rich  with  stories.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  Donald  was  a  Methodist  minister,  but  in 
the  early  1980s,  he  became  a  full-time 
storyteller.  He  now  lives  on  Ocracoke  Island 
with  his  wife.  Merle,  but  he  usually  travels 
more  than  250  days  a  year  telling  stories  at 
schools,  libraries,  and  festivals  around  the 
world.  Donald  has  told  stories  in  all  fifty  states 
and  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  He  also  teaches  workshops  for 
storytellers,  especially  for  those  who  want  to 
tell  their  own  family  stories.  Jack  and  the 
Animals  and  Jack  Always  Seeks  His  Fortune  are 
just  two  of  the  numerous  books  that  Donald 
Davis  has  published. 

Apart  from  these  three 
internationally  known 
storytellers.  North 
Carolina  is  home  to 
other  professional 
storytellers.  Milbre 
Burch,  in  Chapel  Hill, 
has  won  numerous 
awards  for  her 
recordings  of  original 
stories  and  folktales 
from  around  the  world. 
Terry  Rollins  and  Ron  Jones 
live  in  Durham  and,  along 
with  Markey  Duckworth  in  Oxford,  are 
examples  of  the  many  children's  librarians 
who  have  become  professional  storytellers.  All 
three  credit  their  beginnings  as  storytellers  to 
their  work  with  children  and  families  in 


Donald  Davis.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
author. 
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The  Healing  Force.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 


libraries.  A  well-known  storytelling  family 
from  Winston-Salem  consists  of  Joseph  and 
Gail  Anderson  and  their  daughter  Sonji  and 
son  Karim.  Known  as  The  Healing  Force,  they 
travel  throughout  the  country,  often  involving 
the  audiences  as  they  share  African  folktales, 
music,  and  dance.  Joyce  Greer  and  John 
Golden,  both  from  Wilmington,  share  stories 
of  North  Carolina's  history  and  its  people. 
Joyce  tells  very  moving  and  inspirational 
African  American  tales.  John  tells  and  sings 
pirate  stories  and  songs  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast. 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  a 
storytelling  revival  has  taken  place  throughout 
the  country,  and  North  Carolina  and  its 
storytellers  have  played  an  important  part  in 
that  revival.  Libraries  and  arts  councils  across 
the  state  continue  to  sponsor  storytelling 
festivals  that  bring  storytellers  to  schools  and 
communities.  What  began  as  a  handful  of 


part-time  storytellers  in  the  early  1970s  has 
now  grown  to  hundreds  of  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  storytellers  in  our  state. 

As  the  popularity  of  and  demand  for 
storytelling  have  grown,  so  have  organizations 
to  help  storytellers  and  those  interested  in  the 
art  form  to  learn  more  about  storytelling.  The 
North  Carolina  Storytelling  Guild,  at 


John  Golden.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 
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http:/ /www.ncstoryguild.org,  works  to 
coordinate  and  distribute  information  on 
storytelling  throughout  North  Carolina.  The 
guild  sponsors  an  annual  storytelling  festival 
and  two  storytelling  workshops  each  year.  The 


storytelling  competition. 

Numerous  local  storytelling  organizations 
and  events  exist  throughout  the  state.  Your 
public  library  or  local  arts  council  is  a  great 
place  to  go  to  find  out  about  storytelling  in 


Storytellers  come  in  all  ages  and  all  sizes.  Here,  a  middle  school  student  shares  a  story  with  preschoolers.  Image  courtesy  of  Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan. 


National  Storytelling  Network,  at 
www.storynet.org,  is  a  national  organization 
that  sponsors  an  annual  festival  and  various 
workshops  around  the  country.  The  National 
Storytelling  Youth  Olympics,  at 
http :  /  /  www .  etsu .  edu  /  stories  /  v outho  .htm ,  is 

sponsored  by  East  Tennessee  State 
University's  Master's  in  Storytelling  program 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  youth 
throughout  the  country  to  participate  in  a 


your  community.  But  if  you  talk  to  storytellers 
and  ask  how  to  become  one  of  them,  the 
answer  will  likely  be,  "If  you  want  to  be  a 
storyteller,  then  just  start  telling  stories!" 
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Me  and  the  Jack  Tales 

by  Orville  Hicks* 


Editor's  note:  The  author  has  written  the  article  as 
he  would  tell  the  story. 

Most  of  the  Jack  tales  come  over  from 
England.  My  great-grandpa 
Council  Harmon  brought  some  of 
them  when  he  come  here  to  the  Mountains. 

My  mother  was  Sarah  Harmon,  the 
granddaughter  of  Council.  Her  daddy  was 
Kel  Harmon,  so  she 

i 


always  trying  to  get  the  best  of  Jack.  But  Jack 
always  comes  out  on  top.  Some  of  the  tales  are 
about  Jack  and  the  king.  Jack  works  for  the 
king  sometimes.  Sometimes  he  kills  giants, 
wild  boars,  and  lions  for  the  king.  And  it 
always  seems  like  he  ends  up  with  the  king's 
girl. 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  Jack 
tales  were  told 

throughout  the 
Mountains  of 
North 


learned  the 
tales  from  them. 

The  tales  have 
been  in  my 
family  for 
nearly  eight 
generations — 
more  than  150 
years. 

The  tales  are  about  a  boy  named  Jack,  who 
has  two  brothers,  Tom  and  Will,  who  are 


Carolina.  Beech 
Mountain,  where 
my  mother  lived, 
was  where  a  lot  of 
the  tales  come 
from.  I  growed  up 
in  the  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
before  we  got  electricity  in  the  house.  My 


Award-winning  storyteller  Orville  Hicks  has  his  own  personal  style.  Image 
courtesy  of  Thomas  McGowan,  Appalachian  State  University. 
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* Storyteller  Orville  Hicks  lias  received  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society's  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  for  his  role  in  continuing  our  state's  narrative  traditions.  He  performs  at 
schools  and  festivals. 


daddy.  Gold  Hicks,  was  a  Baptist  preacher.  He 
wouldn't  let  us  have  a  TV,  so  in  the  evening 
time.  Mama  would  set  on  the  porch  with  us 
and  tell  us  Jack  tales  while  we  would  work. 

We  would  shell  peas 
or  break  beans  and 
listen  to  Mama. 

That's  how  I  learned 
the  Jack  tales,  by 
setting  and  listening. 

Now  I  am  married 
to  my  wife,  Sylvia, 
and  we  have  five 
sons.  When  they 
were  little, 
sometimes  I  told 
them  three  or  four 
Jack  tales  at  night  to 
get  them  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  do  a  lot  of  traveling  now,  telling  the 
tales  to  schools,  festivals,  radio  stations,  TV 
stations,  and  birthday  parties.  I  have  two 
cassettes,  a  CD  with  a  book,  and  a  video  out.  I 
never  thought  that  I  would  be  doing  all  of  this 
and  going  all  of  these  places  telling  these  tales 
forty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  listening  to 
Mama  when  she  told  them  to  me. 

Now  here  is  one  of  my  favorite  Jack  tales: 

Jack  and  the  Varmints 

Now  Jack  lived  way  back  up  in  the  Mountains  with 
his  mother.  They  got  up  one  morning  and  looked  in 
their  cupboard  for  something  to  eat.  They  didn't 
have  anything  left.  She  told  Jack,  said,  "Son,  you 
will  have  to  go  find  some  work  so  you  can  buy  us 
something  to  eat. " 

Well,  Jack  didn't  like  to  work,  but  he  didn't  want 


to  starve  to  death,  either.  So  Jack  headed  down  the 
road  looking  for  work. 

Jack  found  a  board  aside  of  the  road  that  had  fell 
off  an  old  wagon.  Jack  picked  up  the  board,  got  out 


his  knife,  and  began  to  whittle  that  board  into  a  big 
old  paddle. 

Jack  went  down  the  road  till  he  came  to  a 
mudhole.  There  was  some  flies  a-flying  around  that 
mudhole.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  flies  lit  in  the 
mudhole.  Jack  snuck  up  on  that  mudhole  with  that 
paddle.  Wham!  Jack  came  down  with  that  paddle 
right  in  the  middle  of  that  mudhole.  Jack  picked  the 
paddle  up  and  looked  under  it.  He  had  killed  seven 
flies! 

Now  Jack  thought  that  he  had  done  something 
big.  He  went  on  down  the  road  till  he  come  to  a 
blacksmith  shop.  He  went  in  there  and  got  that 
man  to  make  him  a  belt.  Jack  put  that  belt  on.  It 
read,  "Big-Man  Jack  killed  seven  at  a  whack." 

Jack  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  king's  house. 

The  king  seen  Jack's  belt.  He  read  it:  " Big-Man 
Jack  killed  seven  at  a  whack. "  He  said,  "Jack,  you 


Gold  and  Sarah  Hicks,  the  parents  of  Orville.  Image  courtesy  of  Thomas  McGowan,  Appalachian  State  University. 
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are  the  man  I've  been  looking  for. "  He  said, 

" There's  a  big  lion  loose.  If  yon  can  get  it  for  me,  I 
zvill  give  you  a  thousand  dollars."  Jack  said  that  for 
a  thousand  dollars,  he  would  give  it  a  try. 

The  king  took  Jack  back 
in  the  woods  where 
they  last  seen  the 
lion  at.  The  king 
left  Jack  there, 
and  the  king 
got  out  of 
there.  Jack  said 
"If  that  king 
that  scared  of 
that  lion,"  he  said,  "I  ain't 
going  to  mess  with  it."  He  said,  "I  am  getting  out 
of  here." 

Jack  started  home.  He  came  around  the  bend  of 
the  road.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  set  that 
big  lion — its  mouth  open,  and  its  teeth  a-hanging 
out.  It  roared  so  loud,  it  scared  Jack  nearly  to  death. 


Orville  Hicks.  Image  courtesy  of  Thomas  McGowan,  Appalachian 
State  University. 


Jack  dumb  up  a  big  old  tree.  The  lion  got  under  the 
tree,  and  with  its  big  old  teeth,  it  cut  the  tree 
nearly  down. 

Then  the  lion  got  tired  and  sleepy.  It  fell  to  sleep. 
Jack  said,  "1  am  getting  out  of  here."  Jack  put  his 

foot  on  a  brittly  limb.  It  broke.  Jack  fell  out  of 
the  tree  right  on  top  of  the  lion's  back.  The 
lion  got  up.  It  tried  to  bite  Jack.  It  tried  to 
knock  Jack  off  its  back.  But  Jack  hung  on  to 
the  lion  for  dear  life. 

The  lion  took  off  running.  Right  into  town 
it  went.  The  king  seen  that  lion  a-coming, 
with  Jack  on  its  back.  He  said,  "Gosh,  what 

a  man  Jack  is,  riding  a  lion  like  that."  The 
king  grabbed  his  old  rifle,  shot  that  lion,  and  killed 
it. 

He  went  over  to  it.  Jack  was  getting  up.  Jack 
looked  at  the  king,  and  he  said,  "I  am  mad,  good 
and  mad." 

The  king  said,  "What  are  you  mad  at?"  He 
said,  "I  shot  the  lion." 

Jack  said,  "That's  what  I'm  mad  about."  He 
said,  "I  caught  that  lion  up  on  the  mountain.  I  was 
training  it  for  your  riding  horse.  You  up  and  shot 
it.  That  makes  me  mad.  You  being  king,  you  would 
have  looked  big  riding  that  lion  through  town.” 

The  king  felt  sorry  for  Jack  and  give  him  an  extra 
thousand  dollars.  Jack  went  home  with  two 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket — tickled  to  death. 
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American  Indian  Storytelling 

by  Jefferson  Currie  II* 


to  tell  a  story,  part  of  the  cultural  knowledge 
is  gone. 

Storytelling  also  allows  people  to  get  to 
know  one  another.  Cherokee  storyteller 
Freeman  Owle  says  that  storytelling  is  " two- 
way  interaction"  between  the  listener  and  the 
storyteller.  He  says  that  when  the  children  of 
today  watch  television,  they  get  only  one-way 
interaction.  "They  have  no  input,  they  have  no 


Freeman  Owle.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Shhhhhhhh!  Legend  has  it  that  Coharie 

Indian  mothers  would  make  that  sound 
when  outsiders  would  approach  their 
village,  hoping  to  quiet  their  children  until  the 
strangers  passed.  The  Coharie  were  trying  to 
stay  on  the  fringe  of  European  settlement, 
maintaining  anonymity  from  the  larger 
outside  community.  The  shhhhhh  sound  is  also 
the  sound  of  wind  whispering  through  the 
pine  trees  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  To 
this  day,  when  the  wind  blows  through 
the  trees,  Coharie  people  hear  two 
things — the  wind  and  their  past.  This 
story  uses  the  environment  to  tell  us 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Coharie 
people,  but  the  story  also  has  another 
meaning.  When  passed  down  from 
parent  to  child  to  grandchild,  this  story 
affirms  Coharie  cultural  identity.  It 
says,  "This  is  who  we  are." 

In  American  Indian  communities, 
people  tell  legends,  folktales,  and 
fables.  They  tell  these  stories  for  many 
reasons:  to  recount  the  history  of  the 
people,  to  tell  where  they  came  from,  or 
to  relate  the  exploits  of  a  particular 
hero.  Often  stories  are  told  to  educate 
children  about  cultural  morals  and 
values.  Stories  also  help  to  explain  the 
supernatural  and  peculiar  aspects  of  animals 
and  the  environment. 

The  stories  of  an  Indian  group  make  that 
group  unique,  but  stories  will  be  known  only 
as  long  as  they  are  told.  When  someone  ceases 


identity,  they  have  no  place,  and  they  have  no 
one  there  with  them."  In  American  Indian 
communities,  as  long  as  the  stories  are  being 
told,  that  identity  will  exist,  that  sense  of  know¬ 
ing  who  you  are  and  where  you  came  from. 


*Jefferson  Currie  works  as  an  assistant  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Tribal  history  is  important  to  the  Haliwa- 
Saponi  Indians  in  Halifax  and  Warren 
Counties,  and  they  have  a  story  that  tells  how 
the  people  came  to  live  in  an  area  that  they 
call  the  Meadows.  After  the  Tuscarora  fought 
a  war  with  the  North  Carolina  colonists  in  the 
early  1700s,  many  of  the  defeated  Tuscarora 
started  moving  north  to  join  other  Iroquoian 
tribes  in  New  York.  On  their  way  to  New 
York,  some  of  the  Tuscarora  camped  near 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina.  With  many 
of  their  people  wounded  and  sick,  and  their 
children  crying,  the  Tuscarora  decided  not 
to  go  north.  These  people 
moved  to  the  Meadows,  a 
place  where  they  would  be 
away  from  the  colonists,  a  place 
where  they  could  live  in 
peace.  Over  time, 
more  Indian 
people 

moved  into 
the  Meadows  area, 
forming  what  is  today  the 
Haliwa-Saponi  Tribe.  Such  stories  help 
children  to  know  who  they  are  and  where 
they  came  from.  The  story  shows  the  long 
history  of  the  people  and  makes  the  bonds 
within  the  community  stronger. 

Stories  can  also  teach  strength  of  character, 
as  in  the  many  fables  (morality  tales  using 
animals)  from  the  Cherokee  of  western  North 
Carolina.  One  of  these  fables,  told  by  Kathi 
Smith  Littlejohn,  describes  how  the  opossum 
lost  its  tail. 

Back  many  years  ago ,  the  opossum  had  a  very 
beautiful  tail,  but  he  loved  his  tail  too  much,  not 


noticing  that  other  animals  had  tails  just  as 
beautiful.  The  other  animals  didn't  like  how  the 
opossum  acted,  so  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  his  tail. 
The  opossum  was  chosen  to  be  the  lead  dancer  at 
the  next  dance,  so  he  went  to  the  cricket  to  get  his 
tail  made  more  beautiful.  The  cricket  started  to 
comb  the  opossum's  tail,  and  the  opossum  fell 
asleep.  As  the  opossum  slept,  the  cricket  shaved  his 
tail  and  put  a  big  bow  on  the  end  of  it,  telling  the 


opossum  to 


V4. 

remove  the 

bow  at  the  dance,  and 
_  the  tail  would 

^  be  beautifidly 

done.  When  the  opossum 
started  dancing,  he  removed 
the  bow,  and  all  the  other 
animals  laughed  at  what  was  now  a  very  ugly, 
bony  tail.  The  opossum  was  so  embarrassed  that  he 
rolled  over  and  played  dead. 

This  story  offers  a  lesson.  It  teaches  us  that 
conceitedness  is  not  a  good  characteristic  to 
have  and  that  it  will  harm  us  if  it  continues. 
Such  stories  are  told  purposely  but  are  often 
dropped  into  the  middle  of  a  conversation  so 
that  a  person  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  his 
or  her  behavior. 

Cherokee  stories  often  discuss  spirit  beings 
called  the  Little  People.  The  Little  People,  or 
Nunnehi,  are,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Bushyhead,  protectors.  Kathi  Smith  Littlejohn 
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Henry  Berry  Lowry.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


describes  the 
Nunnehi  as  being 
like  us  but 
smaller.  The 
Nunnehi  help  us, 
but  they  also 
play  tricks  on  us, 
"so  you'll  laugh 
and  keep  young 
in  your  heart." 

In  the  Lumbee 
community  in 
Robeson  County, 
many  stories 
concern  the 

legendary  folk  hero  and  outlaw  Henry  Berry 
Lowry.  Lowry  disappeared  in  1872,  but  many 
stories  say  that  years  after  his  disappearance, 
Lowry  would  often  be  seen  visiting 
friends  or  going  to  funerals.  Because 
no  one  knows  what  became  of 
Lowry  (although  some  say  he  was 
killed,  and  some  say  he  just  left  the 
area),  the  stories  of  his  appearances 
in  the  community  make  his  legend 
even  more  impressive. 

Throughout  North  Carolina's 
American  Indian  communities, 
stories  are  still  being  told.  Passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
these  stories  serve  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  within  the  community.  We 
hope  that,  through  the  stories  of 
their  elders  and  their  own  eyes  on 
the  world  around  them.  North 
Carolina's  American  Indian  people 
will  continue  to  keep  alive  the  old 
tales  and  also  to  create  new  ones. 


Joshua  Mills  reads  his  essay  during  the  youth  storytelling  session  of 
the  2001  American  Indian  Festival,  held  at  the  Museum  of  History. 
Image  courtesy  of  Rebecca  Lewis. 


Yvonne  Jacobs  participated  in  the  youth  storytelling  session  at  the 
2001  American  Indian  Festival,  held  at  the  Museum  of  History.  Image 
courtesy  of  Rebecca  Lewis. 
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Activities 


Think  about  Storytelling  in  North  Carolina 

Puzzling  through  Storytelling 

by  Cecily  Anne  Boyd 

Use  the  clues  below  to  solve  the  puzzle  on  the  opposite  page.  The  puzzle  contains  terms  that 
relate  to  storytelling.  Select  possible  answers  from  the  pool  of  words  (below).  The  solution  to  the 
puzzle  appears  on  the  inside  back  cover.  No  peeking!  And  good  luck! 

Clues 

Across 

2.  The  movie  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  is  loosely  based  upon  this  poem  written  by  a  Greek  called  Homer. 

4.  Long  ago,  these  storytellers  created  epics  to  entertain  royalty. 

9.  In  the  late  1800s, _ began  to  collect  and  write  down  stories  told  by  people  in  North  Carolina. 

13.  _ piety  means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  children  to  respect  and  obey  their  parents  and  to  care  for  them 

when  they  grow  older. 

14.  This  type  of  poem  is  very  long,  and  it  tells  the  story  of  a  hero  or  a  country. 

16.  This  nationally  known  storyteller  is  also  called  the  Story  Lady. 

18.  In  West  Africa,  this  French  word  means  an  expert  in  oral  performance. 

20.  Storytellers  sometimes  use  body _ and  different  voices  to  designate  various  characters. 

22.  A  type  of  tale  in  which  the  letters  of  some  words  are  switched  around  as  the  story  is  told. 

Down 

1 .  A  process  that  involves  the  use  of  a  script  and  is  a  helpful,  fun  way  to  learn  to  do  characters’  voices. 

3.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  short  popular  saying  that  has  teaching  value. 

5.  Cherokee  stories  often  discuss _ beings  called  the  Little  People,  or  Nunnehi,  who  are  protectors. 

6.  Since  China  was  primarily  an _ country,  many  of  the  Chinese  folktales  emphasize  hard  work, 

persistence,  and  determination. 

7.  Today,  Jonesborough,  Tennessee,  attracts  about  ten  thousand  people  worldwide  to  the  National _ 

Festival. 

8.  Most  African  folktales  involve _ as  the  main  characters. 

10.  Storytelling  was  an _ tradition,  meaning  the  stories  were  not  written  down  but  were  told  over  and 

over  and  often  changed  with  each  telling. 

1 1 .  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  information  stored  in  a  “keeper  of  history’s”  memory,  a  scholar  might  say, 

“When  an  elder  passes  on,  it  is  as  if  a _ has  burned.” 

12.  _ stories  can  help  us  heal. 

15.  A  type  of  tale  about  a  boy  who  usually  comes  out  on  top. 

17.  The  King  of  Storytellers,  he  has  won  national  awards  and  honors. 

19.  When  the  wind  blows  through  the  trees,  the  Coharie  people  hear  two  things:  the  wind  and  their _ . 

21 .  This  audience  may  prefer  to  hear  legends,  mysteries,  suspense,  and  other  action-filled  stories. 


Pool  of  Words 


Richard  Chase 

folktale 

Grandfather 

Filial 

griot 

proverb 

Odyssey 

Cinderella 

senior  citizens 

Haiku 

Therapeutic 

Bluegrass 

Iliad 

Yoruba 

Holistic 

Clogging 

verbal 

spirit 

Donald  Davis 

Jackie  Torrence 

Storytelling 

past 

agricultural 

oral 

people 

future 

bards 

animals 

folklorists 

poets 

rappers 

trees 

Ray  Hicks 

language 

Angela  Bassett 

library 

young  adult 

epic 

Reader’s  Theater 

drama 

spoonerism 

Jack 

ballet  dancing 

Truth 
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Making  a  Picture  Book 


Using  household  materials  (cardboard,  string,  markers,  pictures  clipped  from  magazines  or 
newspapers,  copies  of  family  photographs,  glue,  tape,  etc.),  create  a  picture  book  to  share  with 
your  classmates.  The  picture  book  could  retell  a  story  of  your  life  or  the  life  of  one  of  your  family 
members.  The  goal  of  the  activity  is  to  share  a  story  with  the  class. 


In  Search  of  Life’s  Lessons 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

Consider  the  television  shows,  movies,  and  video  games  that  you  have  watched  or  played. 
Determine  if  any  contain  life  lessons  to  be  learned. 


Select  one  show,  movie,  or  video  game  that  you  can 
examine  for  its  lessons  of  life.  List  the  specific  lesson 
learned,  offering  evidence  to  support  why  you  believe 
the  lesson  has  been  demonstrated. 


The  “boy  who  cried  wolf"  learned  a  hard  life 
lesson. 
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Other  Activities 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

1.  One  article  in  the  magazine  mentions  that  storytelling  is  a  two-way  interaction 
between  the  teller  and  the  audience.  Listen  to  a  story  told  on  cassette  tape  or 
videotape,  and  then  have  someone  tell  a  story  in  person.  Which  is  more  fun  to  listen 
to?  Which  offers  more  interaction  for  you? 

2.  Contact  a  storytellers’  group  in  your  area  to  find  an  event  that  your  class  or  group 
can  attend. 

3.  Follow  the  step-by-step  article  (page  28)  to  write  or  learn  to  tell  your  own  story. 
Share  it  with  the  class. 

4.  Research  a  legendary  tale  that  has  been  told  in  your  area  of  the  state.  Retell  it  to  the 
class  and  use  body  language  or  different  voices  as  you  tell. 

5.  Locate  a  Reader’s  Theater  script  for  the  class  to  perform. 

6.  Search  the  Internet  for  fascinating  stories  to  learn  to  tell. 


Middle  school  students  perform  a  story  for  a  young  audience.  Image  courtesy  of  Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan. 


African  and  AFrican  American  Storytelling 


by  Madafo  Lloyd  Wilson* 


The  young  boy  went  to  his 
grandfather  and  said, 
"Grandfather,  is  it  true  that  the 
lion  is  the  king  of  the  jungle?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "but 
why  do  you  ask?" 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "in  all 
the  stories  that  I  read  and  even 
in  the  ones  I  hear,  man  will 
always  defeat  the  lion.  So,  how 
can  this  be  true?" 

The  old  man  looked  his 
grandson  in  the  eyes  and  said, 
"It  will  always  be  that  way,  my 
son,  until  the  lion  tells  the  story. 


Since  the  beginning  of  time, 
storytelling  has  been 
an  important  event  in  the 
African  and  African  American 
communities.  Through 
storytelling,  questions  were 
answered,  history  was 
conveyed,  and  lifelong 
lessons  were  taught  and 
learned. 

Africa  is  the  second-largest 
continent,  with  more  than 
eight  hundred  different 
languages  spoken  among  the  various  ethnic 
groups.  Each  group  has  its  own  term  to 
describe  the  storyteller.  In  the  West,  the  most 
common  is  griot,  a  French  word  denoting  an 
expert  in  oral  performance.  However,  among 


An  African  mask.  Image  courtesy  of  the  author. 

the  Yoruba,  the  storyteller  is  called  Akewi; 
called  Maroka  among  the  Hausa;  and  Imbongi 
among  the  Xhosa  people. 

These  repositories  of  the  past  have  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  principles  and 
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*Madafo  Lloyd  Wilson  is  a  multitalented  storyteller,  musician,  writer,  producer,  and 
director  who  resides  in  Wilmington.  He  is  featured  at  storytelling  festivals  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Kenya,  Africa. 


values  of  the  people.  They  are  musicians, 
poets,  spokespersons,  teachers,  genealogists, 
and  keepers  of  the  people's  history  and 
traditions.  Within  their  memory  reside 
centuries  of  folktales,  epics,  myths,  and 
legends  passed  on  by  way  of  oral  tradition.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  a  scholar  might  remark,  "When 
an  elder  passes  on,  it  is  as  if  a  library  has 
burned." 

When  Africans  were  brought  to  the 
Americas  during  the  infamous  slave  trade,  the 
slavers  denied  them  many  of  the  traditions 
they  had  practiced  for  thousands  of  centuries. 
The  enslaved  African  was  refused  all 
connections  with  his  rich  African  past.  His 
name,  which  had  substance  and  meaning,  was 
taken  away.  And  he  was  refused  the  right  to 
pray  to  his  gods  or  speak  his  native  language. 

Those  who  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  the  route  traveled  by  the 
slave  ships  across  the  Atlantic  from  West 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
brought  with  them  the  clothes  on  their  backs 
and  the  stories  they  had  listened  to  and  told  in 
the  motherland — Africa.  And  they  told  those 
stories. 

The  most  common  form  of 
storytelling  among  these  enslaved 
people  was  the  folktale.  Most 
African  folktales  involve  animals 
as  the  principal  characters.  In 
Africa,  the  stories  may  have  been 
told  about  the  hyena,  lion, 
elephant,  monkey,  and  trickster 
Anansi,  the  spider.  Even  though 
the  tales  retained  their  basic  story 
lines,  the  characters  changed  to 
match  the  animal  life  of  this  new  land.  Tales 
about  the  lion,  elephant,  and  hyena  now 
featured  the  rabbit,  fox,  and  bear — the  stories 


we  know  as  the  Brer  Rabbit  tales.  These  stories 
entertained  the  plantation  owner,  so  he  saw 
little  problem  with  allowing  this  form  of 
activity. 

To  the  African  in  slavery,  the  Brer  Rabbit 
tales  became  a  source  of  identity.  The  African, 
in  his  lowly  condition,  felt  a  certain  kinship  to 
the  rabbit.  Though  one  of  the  smallest  and 
weakest  animals  in  the  forest,  the  rabbit  was 
also  one  of  the  swiftest.  He  could  outsmart  the 
bigger  and  stronger  animals  by  using  his  wit. 
These  versions  of  African  folktales  were 
entertaining  to  the  enslaver,  but  they  were 
also  a  source  of  information  and  strategy  for 
the  enslaved. 

Buh  Rabbit's  Human  Weakness 

A  head,  that's  a  place  to  keep  your  thoughts,  isn't 
it?  You  study  up  on  things  and  everything  you 
learn,  you  can  keep  right  in  your  head.  But  every 
time  you  open  your  mouth,  you  got  to  take  care 
something  don't  leak  out .  .  .  especially  if  you 
should  keep  it  to  yourself. 

It's  like  the  time  the  animals  was  having  a  big 
revival  meeting  down  in  the  bottoms.  Everyone 

was  there — the  rabbits 
and  possums  and  coons 
and  turkeys  and  geese. 
Folks  came  from  all  over 
to  hear  the  preaching; 
and  the  singing  and 
shouting  went  on  all 
night.  Four  or  five 
preachers  were  there,  and 
every  time  one  of  them 
talked  himself  out, 
another  one  jumped  up. 

Well,  there  was  a  break  in  the  action,  and  the 
preachers  went  off  together  in  the  cornfield  to  rest 
up  for  the  next  round  of  preaching.  Preacher  Coon 
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say,  " Brothers ,  all  night  long  we  been 
preaching  about  sin  and  human  weakness.  I 
confess  to  my  weakness,  and  I  know  it  won't 
go  no  further.  You  know,  I'm  just  crazy 
about  apples  and  grapes.  If  I  see  some  in  a 
garden,  I  can't  resist  going  in  and  taking  a 

/*  tt 

ew. 

So,  Preacher  Dog,  he  confess  to  stealing 
some  of  the  farmer's  meat,  and  Preacher 
Rooster  confess  to  chasing  the  chickens.  This 
went  on,  all  the  preachers  confessing  about 
their  human  weakness,  until  it  was  time  to 
begin  the  next  sessio?7S  of  preaching. 
Everybody  confessed  except  Preacher  Rabbit. 
He  just  sat  there.  They  asks  Buh  Rabbit  if  he 
didn’t  have  no  weaknesses. 

He  say,  " Brothers ,  I  got  a  human 
weakness,  too.  It's  a  real  terrible  human 
weakness.  It's  so  bad,  I  just  hate  to  tell  you 
about  it.  My  weakness  is  gossip;  can't  never 
keep  anything  to  myself,  and  I  just  can't 
wait  to  get  out  of  here  and  tell  everything  I 
just  heard!"  And  bam!  He  was  gone. 

The  point  of  it  all  is 
that  recognition 
of  your  weak 
points  is 
good  for 

your  salvation.  But  when  you  make 
it  a  subject  of  conversation  around  those 
who  will  tell  others  your  secrets,  you  got 
only  yourself  to  blame. 
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Madafo  Lloyd  Wilson  performs.  Image  courtesy  of  the  author. 


Chinese  Folktales 

by  Ching  Yeung  Russell* 


China  has  more  than  five  thousand 
years  of  history  and  a  rich  culture. 
Folktales  are  China's  earliest 
literature.  They  existed  even  before  written 
Chinese  characters  were  invented.  Folktales 
were  passed  down  as  oral  stories  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Long  after  being  written  down,  many 
folktales  were  so  well 
known  that  they 
became  proverbs. 

Proverbs  are  popular 
short  sayings  with 
teaching  value.  Some 
of  these  proverbs  are 
just  the  title  of  a  story 
with  only  a  few 
words,  easy  to  recite 
and  easy  to  remember. 

Many  of  them  are 
taught  as  lessons  in 
schools.  Students  have 
to  memorize  them  and 
recite  them  from 
memory.  So  they  are 
widely  known  by 
most  Chinese.  People 
often  quote  them  in 
their  conversation  or  writing. 

How  did  folktales  take  form?  In  ancient 
China,  common  folk  did  not  understand 
science,  such  as  the  workings  of  nature  and 
the  causes  of  disasters  or  weather  changes. 
Thus,  it  became  natural  for  them  to  imagine 
causes  for  everything  that  affected  their  lives. 
So  they  made  up  stories,  expressing  their 


frustrations  and  hoping  their  lives  would  be 
better. 

The  stories  were  beautiful  and  touching. 
They  were  entertaining  and  also  had  the 
important  role  of  teaching  values.  People 
could  learn  from  them  in  an  interesting  way. 
Even  though  some  of  them  mixed  immortals, 
spirits,  and  ghosts  with  mortal  people,  or 
combined  history  and  mythology,  the  stories 

all  stressed  positive 
values. 

There  are  several  kinds 
of  stories.  Some-  reflect 
the  real  life  of  common 
people,  and  some  depict 
heroic  figures.  Others 
represent  historic  figures. 
Some  use  animals  to 
portray  human  traits  to 
get  the  point  across. 
Because  folktales  were 
originally  oral  stories, 
and  people  had  different 
ways  of  telling  them, 
sometimes  the  details 
vary,  but  the  main  story 
usually  remains  the  same. 
One  common  theme  of 
Chinese  folktales  is  filial  piety.  Filial  piety 
means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  children  to 
respect  and  obey  their  parents,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  parents  when  they  grow  older. 
This  duty  is  very  important  to  Chinese 
society.  The  stories  also  teach  loyalty,  justice, 
morality,  and  conscience.  Since  China  was 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  many  of 


*Ching  Yeung  Russell  is  an  award-winning  author  of  books  about  her  childhood  in  THJH,  Spring  2002 

China:  First  Apple,  Water  Ghost,  Lichee  Tree,  Child  Bride,  and  Moon  Festival. 

Visit  her  Web  site  at  http://chingueung.homestead.com. 


the  folktales  also  emphasize  hard  work,  tree  not  far  from  his  rice  paddies.  While  he  was 

persistence,  and  determination.  leaning  against  the  tree  trunk ,  closing  his  eyes  to 

Because  folktales  were  written  over  many  rest,  suddenly  he  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  thump! 
centuries,  they  reflect  different  times  and  A  rabbit  had  crashed  into  the  tree  on  which  he 

different  areas  of  the  lives  of  the  Chinese.  was  resting.  A  wild  animal  had  been  chasing  the 

Thus,  they  have  much  historical  value.  They  rabbit,  and  the  rabbit  died  from  the  impact  with 

are  entertaining  and  educational.  That  is  why  the  tree.  The  farmer  was  thrilled  at  his  unexpected 

they  have  survived  for  so  many  years  and  fortune. 

have  such  an  important  role  in  Chinese  He  picked  up  the  rabbit  and  took  it  home,  even 

culture.  though  there  was  zvorkfor  him  in  the  rice  paddies. 

Here  is  one  example  of  a  Chinese  folktale:  He  cleaned  the  rabbit  and  cooked  the  meat  for 

supper.  Then  he  took  the  rabbit  skin  to  the  market 
Wait  Next  to  the  Tree  for  the  Rabbit  and  sold  it  for  a  good  price.  The  farmer  was  very 


Long  ago,  there  was  a  lazy  rice  farmer.  One  day  happy.  He  thought  to  himself,  "Hmm,  if  I  can  find 
after  he  had  worked  for  a  little  while  in  the  hot  a  rabbit  every  day,  I  will  not  only  have  delicious 

sun,  he  went  to  take  a  break  underneath  a  shade  rabbit  meat  to  eat;  I  will  also  have  more  money 


Illustration  created  by  and  courtesy  of  Jonathan  Russell. 
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than  I  can  make  working  as  a  farmer  in  the  hot 


The  next  day,  the  lazy  farmer 
didn't  work  in  his  rice  paddies.  He  sat 
under  the  same  tree  and  waited  for 
another  rabbit  to  come.  But  no  rabbit 
came  crashing  into  the  tree. 

From  then  on,  he  waited  under  the 
tree  every  day.  He  completely  ignored 
his  farmwork.  Eventually,  his  paddies 
grew  full  of  weeds.  When  his  friends 
finally  talked  him  into  going  back  to 
work,  he  was  still  full  of  hope,  saying, 
"If  I  can  get  a  rabbit  every  day,  it  is 
much  more  comfortable  than  working 
in  the  hot  sun. " 

In  the  end,  he  had  nothing — 
neither  a  rabbit  nor  a  grain  of  rice 
from  his  rice  paddies. 

Although  this  story  doesn't 
lecture,  when  someone  hears  it 
or  reads  it,  he  or  she  will  realize 
that  one  must  work  in  order  to 
reap  the  harvest.  ££ 


Illustration  created  by  and  courtesy  of  Jonathan  Russell. 
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Step  by  Step  to  Choosing,  Learning,  and  Telling  a  Story 

by  Markey  Duckworth* 


'^■W'We  are  all  storytellers;  we  do  it  every 
lM/  day.  Now,  don't  look  at  me  that  way. 

¥  ¥  We  tell  stories  about  ourselves  and 
our  families  each  time  someone  asks  us  what 
we  did  over  the  weekend  or  what  happened  at 
school  today.  Storytelling  is  something  that 
just  comes  naturally  to  human  beings,  and  it's 


a  good  thing.  After  all,  before  there  were 
televisions,  videos,  compact  disks,  Gameboys, 
and  computers,  and  even  before  there  were 
books,  people  found  that  they  had  free  time  in 
the  evening.  Usually,  someone  in  the  family 
would  start  to  tell  a  story,  maybe  a  funny  tale 
or  a  spooky  one,  and  before  long,  everybody 


Storyteller  Markey  Duckworth  engages  her  audience  during  a  recent  storytelling  festival.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Libraries. 
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* Markey  Ducktvorth  works  as  a  children 's  sendees  coordinator  with  the  Granville  County 
Public  Library  System. 


became  quiet  and  sat  down  and  listened. 
Storytelling  is  as  old  as  time  and  as  new  as  the 
best  story  you  heard  today. 

The  invention  of  the  radio  almost  destroyed 
the  art  of  storytelling.  People  gathered  around 
the  radio  to  listen  to  stories.  Luckily  for  us,  in 
1973  a  teacher  from 
Tennessee  visited  a 
place  called 
Jonesborough  with 
his  students  and 
invited  some 
Mountain 
storytellers  to  join 
them.  The  tellers 
stood  on  the  back 
of  a  hay  wagon  and 
on  porches  and 
told  stories  to 
about  sixty  listeners. 

Today,  Jonesborough,  Tennessee,  attracts 
about  ten  thousand  people  worldwide  to  the 
annual  National  Storytelling  Festival.  Large, 
colorful  tents  have  replaced  the  wagon  and  the 
porches.  The  festival  has  become  a  three-day 
event  with  a  ghost  storytelling  for  two  nights, 
and  a  Sunday  morning  telling  of  sacred  tales. 
Each  year,  a  special  invited  group  of  young 
people  performs  at  the  "Youthful  Voices" 
program.  These  kids  have  already  competed 
in  the  National  Storytelling  Youth  Olympics, 


held  on  the  campus  of  East  Tennessee  State 
University  in  Johnson  City. 

Now,  to  begin  to  tell  a  story,  you  must  first 
choose  a  tale.  When  you  first  start  storytelling, 
you  may  be  more  comfortable  using  stories 
you  already  know,  such  as  "The  Three  Little 

Pigs"  or  some  other 
folk-  or  fairy  tale.  It  is 
easier,  I  think,  to  start 
by  choosing  a  story 
you  already  "kind  of 
know."  When  I  am 
learning  a  story,  I  read 
it  over  and  over.  Then 
I  go  to  a  quiet  place 
and  try  telling  it  to 
myself.  The  more  you 
practice,  the  more 
comfortable  you 
become.  Remember,  storytelling  is  not 
memorization.  You  do  not  need  to  learn  the 
story  word  for  word  from  a  book. 

Storytelling  should  look  easy  ...  as  if  it  just 
came  to  you.  The  story  may  change  a  little 
each  time  you  tell  it.  I  think  of  it  almost  like 
putting  on  a  new  pair  of  sneakers.  You  have  to 
break  them  in  a  little  until  you  like  the  way 
they  feel.  You  add  your  own  touches  to  each 
story  so  that  it  becomes  your  own.  Some 
people  learn  things  better  if  they  hear  them, 
and  if  you  are  one  of  those  types  of  learners. 


Reading  from  a  picture  book.  Image  courtesy  of  Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan. 
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perhaps  you  can  ask  a  friend  or 
parent  to  read  the  story  to  you  at 
first. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  story 
that  suits  you.  Remember  that  a  great 
book  does  not  always  make  great 
material  for  a  storyteller.  Charlotte's 
Web  is  a  wonderful  story,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  tell.  There 
are  so  many  characters,  and  the  story 
is  quite  long.  It  is  best  to  start  with  a 
picture  book  or  a  story  from  a 
collection  of  folktales. 

Beginning  storytellers  should  be  careful 
about  trying  to  use  different  voices  in  their 
stories.  It  is  tempting  to  give  each  character  his 
or  her  own  special  voice,  but  it  can  lead  to 
mistakes  when  one  character  uses  another's 
voice.  I  have  been  storytelling  for  twenty  years 
and  still  prefer  to  use  body  language  for 
characters,  rather  than  different  voices.  I  use 
gestures,  but  some  storytellers  prefer  not  to 
move  about  while  talking. 

Every  storyteller  draws  a  blank  from  time  to 
time.  I  once  got  up  to  tell  and  could  not 
remember  the  name  of  my  story.  Now  that  is 
scary!  Since  then,  I  have  always  carried  a  slip 
of  paper  listing  the  titles  of  stories  that  I  might 
tell.  I  rarely  use  it,  but  it  makes  me  feel  better, 
sort  of  like  a  security  blanket. 


So  go  ahead,  pick  out  that  story,  and  tell  it. 
After  all,  nobody  but  you  knows  what  you  are 
going  to  say,  and  nobody  tells  the  story  exactly 
like  you  do.  And  best  of  all,  you  will  find  that 
most  people  want  you  to  do  well,  and  they  are 
on  your  side.  That's  how  I  learned  to  tell 
stories,  but  I  will  share  a  secret  with  you:  For  a 
very  long  time,  I  took  off  my  glasses  so  I 
couldn't  see  the  audience!  Good  luck! 

S  impCy 
<T  eCC  the  story 
O  ver  and  over 
^  ep  eating  it  untiC it  is 
ours 
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Storytelling  for  Young  Adults 


by  Cynthia  Moore  Brown* 

Long  ago  and  far  away,  the  ceremonial 
fire  blazed  bright  against  the  night  sky 
while  the  prehistoric  tribal  families 
listened  as  the  storyteller  began  another 
evening  gathering.  Yes,  storytelling  has  been 
with  us  since  long  before  written  history. 

Storytelling  became  a  way  that  young 
people,  especially  those  ten  years  of  age  and 
older,  learned  important  lessons.  Parents  used 
stories  to  teach  life  lessons  and  to  keep  their 
history  from  being  forgotten. 

Now,  everything  has  changed.  You  are 
becoming  adults  in  a  fast-paced  electronic  age. 
You  have  movies  and  televisions  with  entire 
channels  for  just  young  adults;  you  can  access 
the  Internet;  and  we  cannot  forget  about  DVDs 
and  VCRs.  So  why  do  you,  as  young  adults, 
need  a  story  told  when  you  have  the  best 
electronics  ever?  Does  storytelling  have  any 
value  for  you  and  your  cool  friends? 

Of  course  it  does.  Machines  may  make  your 
life  easier,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of 
a  mom  or  dad  giving  you  a  hug  and  sharing  a 
special  story  with  you.  Nothing  can  replace  the 
warm  feeling  that  you  experience.  Only  a 
grandmother's  or  grandfather's  voice  can 
provide  a  life-story  moment  that  will  help  you 
grow  up,  entertain  you,  or  reveal  family 
secrets.  A  story  connects  you  to  another  time 
or  place.  You  just  sit  back  and  enjoy  listening 
and  visualizing  the  story  and  its  characters. 

Stories  help  you  stay  in  shape  mentally.  We 
can  liken  using  your  imagination  to  playing 
basketball — you  have  to  practice  to  keep  in 
shape!  You,  as  teenagers  and  preteens,  can 
imagine,  even  more  vividly  than  adults,  the 


characters  and  action  of  a  story.  And  that's  one 
neat  thing  about  a  story.  You  are  involved  in 
the  action.  You  are  there. 

Think  of  a  good  story  as  your  own  personal, 
interactive  history  video  game.  The  great  news 
is  that  you  don't  need  a  machine  or  batteries. 


Would  young  adults  like  to  hear  a  story  about  this  creature? 


You  just  create  in  your  mind  your  own  picture 
of  the  monster,  ghost,  handsome  prince,  or 
whatever. 

So,  stories  remain  valuable  in  2002.  We  have 
to  keep  history  alive  with  stories.  Also,  since 
young  people  prefer  doing  things  in  their  own 
way,  you  can  create  your  own  personal  story, 
your  way!  Talk  about  value. 

Now,  the  challenge  for  storytellers  is  to  keep 
the  young  adult  audience  interested,  involved, 
and  awake.  Is  this  audience  especially 
challenging?  Ask  most  professional 


*Cynthia  Moore  Brown  is  a  professional  storyteller,  in  addition  to  being  an  art  specialist  with  THJH,  Spring  2002 

the  Guilford  County  School  System.  She  is  a  cofounder  and  president  ex  officio  of  the  North 
Carolina  Storytelling  Guild. 


storytellers,  and  they  will  agree 
that  your  age  group  is  unique. 

Teenagers  are  in-between.  They 
are  not  adults,  but  they  are  not 
children,  either.  The  story  told 
has  to  reflect  this  fact,  and  that 
presents  a  challenge.  A  talented 
performer  can  choose  the  wrong 
story  for  a  young  audience  and 
lose  its  attention,  even  if  the 
story  is  well  told. 

There  are  many  stories  that 
preteen  and  teenage  listeners 
enjoy.  What  is  a  good  story  for 
eleven-,  twelve-,  or  thirteen- 
year-olds?  If  you  ask  them,  they 
will  have  lots  of  ideas.  They,  of 
course,  like  mysteries,  legends, 
and  suspense.  They  also  like 
fantasy  and  fairy  tales  (not  the 
ones  for  preschoolers,  of 
course).  Don't  forget  about  the 
stories  that  contain  action, 
heroes,  and  the  history  of 
strange  and  different  places. 

Where  do  storytellers  find 
these  tales  for  young  adults? 

They  often  do  research  looking 
for  these  types  of  stories.  Many 
written  collections  are  available. 

Some  storytellers  go  to  visit 
families  and  ask  them  to  share 
their  story  traditions.  What  a 
great  way  to  keep  history  alive! 

Believe  it  or  not.  North  Carolina  has  some  of 
America's  best  stories,  legends,  and  history. 
There  are  true  stories  of  fierce  pirates,  swamp 
monsters,  buried  gold,  and  more.  Just  think, 
several  pivotal  battles  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War  took  place  right  here  in 


Cynthia  Moore  Brown.  Image  courtesy  of  the  author. 

our  state.  Think  of  the  stories  about  those. 
They  were  possibly  more  exciting  than  WB's 
wrestling  or  any  other  television  show. 

Is  any  of  this  sounding  like  history  in 
school?  No  way.  War-type  stories  are  popular 
with  fourth  and  fifth  graders,  as  well  as  sixth 
through  ninth  graders.  The  stories  contain 
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action.  They  focus  on  heroes  who  teach  us  how 
to  be  strong.  And  the  stories  include  loving 
families  that  help  each  other.  Also,  think  about 
the  places  you  can  visit.  You  can  go  to  see  the 
Civil  War  fort  at  Fort  Fisher,  where  some  of 
the  stories  really  happened. 

What  a  rich  heritage.  Who  could  resist 
Blackbeard  and  his  gold,  or  the  unsolved 
mysteries  all  over  the  state,  from  the 


'.  .  .  And  the  hairy 
man  crept  closer  and 
closer  and  closer  .  .  . 
ready  to  reach  out 
and  grab  you! 

Ahhhhh!"  Just  like  the 
hairy  man, 
storytelling  reaches 
out  and  brings  us 
closer  together.  It 
provides  sharing  and 
comfort  in  this  age  of 
change,  conflict,  and 
uncertainty.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  you 
young  adults  and 
those  you  love  can 
draw  the  warmth 

around  yourselves  and  treasure  our  traditions. 

Enjoy  a  story  soon! 


Cynthia  Moore  Brown.  Image  courtesy  of 
the  author. 


The  pirate  Blackbeard.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives 


Mountains  to  the  coast?  Talk  about  the  answer 
to  a  challenge:  facts  wrapped  in  teen  favorites 
such  as  the  Grandfather  tales  or  North 
Carolina  legends,  and  yet  stories  that  are 
interesting  audience  pleasers.  All  in  all,  young 
adults  are  a  lot  of  fun  to  share  stories  with. 


Using  Storytelling  in  the  Classroom:  Advice  for 
T  eachers 

by  Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan* 


The  students  of  Carnage  Middle  School  in  Raleigh  direct  their  preschool  audience  in  the  art  of  storytelling.  Image  courtesy 
of  the  author. 


trips,  school 
experiences, 
natural  disasters, 
their  place  in  the 
family,  and  so  on. 

They  share  these 
with  a  partner,  and 
both  come  to  the  front  of  the  class  and 
introduce  each  other.  Acceptance  of  everyone 
is  the  number  one  rule  in  the  class.  This  rule 
helps  to  set  a  safe  tone  so  that  students  will 
begin  to  feel  comfortable  addressing  the  class. 

After  students  complete  introductions,  we 
move  on  to  seeking  the  lessons  that  stories 
might  offer.  Aesop's  fables  and  proverbs  are 


cultures.  They  also  learn  how  to  flesh  out  a 
story  by  using  the  ending  as  a  starting  point. 

Reader's  Theater  is  a  helpful  and  fun  way  to 
learn  to  do  characters'  voices  and  to  let 
everyone  participate.  Award-winning  author 
Aaron  Shepard  has  a  fabulous  on-line  site.  On 
his  Web  site  at  http:/ / www.aaronshep.com, 
folktales  from  around  the  world  are  set  in 


Storytelling  has  proved  to  be  a  very 

valuable  elective  in  the  middle  school 
setting.  Students  are  able  to  practice 
creativity,  listening  skills,  writing,  and  public 
speaking  using  folk-  and  fairy  tales,  myths, 
legends,  and  ghost  stories  as  a  vehicle.  In  a 
way,  this  elective  offers  a  break  in  the  day 
from  regimented 
academics. 


introduced.  Students  learn  the  fables,  illustrate 
them,  and  then  perform  them  in  front  of  the 
class.  Proverbs  are  distributed,  and  students 
write  original  stories  or  fables  using  the 
chosen  proverb  as  the  ending  line.  Students 
comprehend  that  classic  character  traits  are 
really  based  on  ancient  wisdom  from  all 


The  storytelling 
elective  begins  with 
students' 
completing  an 
interview  sheet 
about  themselves. 
They  answer 
questions  about 
topics  such  as 
stories  of  road 
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* Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan  teaches  a  storytelling-type  elective  every  quarter  at  Carnage  Middle 
School  in  Raleigh.  The  above  article  focuses  on  her  first-quarter  class. 


Reader's  Theater  scripts  and  are  available  to 
print  without  charge.  I  have  many  class  sets  of 
different  types  of  plays  for  my  students.  We 
learn  that  anyone  who  acts  in  a  play,  movie, 
or  television  show  must  initially  sit  and  do  the 
first  read  of  the  script.  The  students  love  this 
and  beg  for  parts! 

Using  books  from  the  library, 
illustrated  folktales  are 
introduced.  Students  read 
these  and  write  a  summary 
of  the  story  in  their  own 
words.  They  fill  in  charts 
based  on  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  story.  This 
helps  to  break  down 
the  details  that  are 
important  to 
remember. 

Students 
may  also 

draw  the  images  that 
the  story  brings  to  mind  as  a 
wordless  cartoon  strip.  The 
Internet  is  an  incredible 
resource  for  all  kinds  of  tales. 

Students  are  introduced  to  some 
of  the  best  sites  for  finding 
great  stories.  We  spend  several 
days  researching  tales  to  tell. 

We  watch  storytelling 
videos  and  explore  the  career 
of  a  professional  storyteller. 

We  learn  about  the  history 
of  storytelling,  which 
proceeds  from  prehistoric 
people  drawing  pictures 
of  their  activities  on  cave 
walls,  to  traveling 


troubadours  in  the  Middle  Ages  bringing  all 
the  news  and  gossip  from  town  to  town,  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  on  to  the  influence 
of  radio  and  television,  and  back  to  the 
reemergence  of  storytelling  today.  Students 
learn  about  the  National  Storytelling  Festival 
and  see  and  hear  professional  tellers  spellbind 
audiences  of  thousands  with  their  tales. 

A  storyteller  myself,  I  tell  tales  in  class  to 
offer  a  live  model  of  how  a  story  takes 
place.  Through  my  voice,  eye  contact, 
gesture,  and  facial  expression,  the  students 
can  see  the  story  come  to  life.  Often  I 
ask  the  class  to  describe  their  mental 
images  of  the  characters  and  settings 
in  the  stories  after  they  have  heard 
them.  Many  of  the  students  have 
different  images.  It  is  then  that  we 
learn  about  the  power  of 
storytelling  to  fire  up  the 
imagination,  which  is 
something  television  and 
movies  have  taken  away. 
If  the  images  are 
presented  ready¬ 
made,  the 

imagination 
becomes  lazy 
and  dormant, 
and  creativity 

can  become  stifled. 

Next,  the  students  learn  to  tell. 
After  reading,  listening,  and 
seeing  a  wide  variety  of  tales, 
the  students  choose  the  story 
that  they  enjoyed  most,  for 
this  is  the  one  they  will  focus 
on  to  perform.  They  practice  at 
home  on  family  and  friends,  and 
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Cyndi  Bailey  Morgan’s  middle  school  students  perform  for  a  preschool  audience.  Image  courtesy  of  the  author. 


then  on  the  members  of  their  small  group. 

They  practice  in  a  quiet  room  in  the  library, 
using  a  tape  player  to  record  themselves.  I 
listen  to  the  recordings  and  offer  pointers. 
When  the  days  of  telling  arrive,  students 
critique  each  other  by  using  a  checklist  that 
measures  knowledge  of  the  story,  eye  contact, 
voice  projection,  clarity  and  expression, 
posture,  gesture,  and  facial  expression. 

After  that,  it  is  time  for  outreach  into  the 
community.  We  start  with  our  school,  telling 
stories  to  other  classes  to  continue  our  practice. 
Ghost  stories  are  favorites  for  middle 
schoolers.  They  are  easy  to  learn  and  hard  to 
forget,  so  we  take  a  day  or  so  just  to  indulge  in 
the  comfort  of  telling  to  each  other.  We  turn  off 
the  lights  to  do  ghost  storytelling,  and 
everyone  is  spellbound  and  wants  to  take  a 
turn! 

Then  it  is  time  to  consider  outreach  into  the 
greater  community.  We  create  a  puppet  show 
and  take  it  on  the  road  to  day  care  centers. 


Using  a  Reader's  Theater  script  as  a  basis, 
students  are  asked  to  write  their  own  scripts 
from  folktales  or  long  fables.  We  divide  into 
groups  of  four  or  five  students,  and  each 
group  chooses  the  script  it  can  agree  on 
performing.  Students  create  the  puppet 
characters  and  design  their  stage,  using  simple 
items  such  as  paper  bags,  socks,  or  felt.  We 
rehearse  in  front  of  the  class  and  then  go  to  a 
local  day  care  center  for  an  hour  or  so  of 
sharing  stories  with  the  children.  This  truly 
touches  the  students.  They  are  filled  with  joy 
when  they  return.  The  power  of  sharing  stories 
with  others,  especially  young  children,  has 
become  a  very  rewarding  experience. 
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The  solution  to  the  puzzle  on  page  19  appears  below. 
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http://ncmuseumofhistory.org 
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